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EAST  ASIA 


PROLOGUE 

HACHIRO  YUASA 

I CONFIDENTLY  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  survival  of  individual 
Christians,  Christian  homes,  the  church  of  Christ,  Christian  institutions  of 
various  nature,  and  Christian  movements  and  services  in  these  Eastern 
countries.  Undoubtedly  many  of  them  have  suffered  and  weakened.  Some 
must  have  made  necessary  adjustments  or  even  gone  into  the  catacombs, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  duration.  Yet  I have  no  doubt  that  they  will  emerge 
still  alive,  unaltered  in  their  essential  natures  and  purposes.  Not  only  will 
they  survive  but,  because  of  the  tragic  suffering,  these  Eastern  Christians, 
some  of  them  at  least,  must  have  felt  more  deeply  the  love  of  God,  thought 
more  clearly  of  the  eternal  message  of  Christianity,  and  resolved  more  firmly 
to  live  the  way  of  Christ,  come  what  may.  They  must  have  realized  that 
this  so-called  civilized  world  of  ours  is  still  essentially  a pagan  world,  and 
that  the  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
even  one  single  nation  truly  Christian.  They  must  know  by  now  that  the 
spirit  and  truth  of  Christ  remain  largely  un-understood  and  certainly  un- 
practiced even  in  Christendom.  The  church  they  have  known  has  been 
shamelessly  secular,  too  casually  verbose,  narrowly  nationalistic,  loosely 
internationalistic,  and  only  superficially  Christian.  They  must  have  realized 
that  the  Christians  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  are  all  guilty  of  this 
sad  state  of  spiritual  depravity.  The  true  church,  the  church  that  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  true  Christians,  therefore,  must  and  will  come  out  of  this 
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futile  war  humbled,  penitent,  and  chastened.  It  is  on  the  foundation  of  this 
penitent  and  chastened  church  and  only  on  this  foundation  that  I feel 
justified  in  building  my  faith  and  hope  for  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
these  Oriental  countries. 

The  Eastern  Christians  will  be  eagerly  looking  to  the  regenerated 
church  as  a main  factor  for  the  reconciliation  of  broken  humanity.  For 
rhis  common  and  mutual  task  of  reconciliation,  a few  rare  spirits  of  the 
East  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  on  the  deepest  level  of  understanding 
with  a few  rare  spirits  of  the  West.  Those  few  are  qualified  to  be  the  re- 
concilers among  men  and  nations  because  they  understand  the  Christian 
meaning  of  forgiveness,  the  forgiving  of  the  unforgivable.  And  without 
forgiving,  there  can  be  no  true  reconciliation.  Perhaps  the  Orient  may  not 
be  slow  in  appreciating  the  eternal  verity  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  as  the 
cardinal  principle  of  life  and  the  immediate  relevancy  of  the  way  of  re- 
deeming love  as  the  most  practical  way  of  harmonious  living. 

The  Eastern  Christians  will  need  global  visions  and  universal  planning 
as  much  as  the  Western  Christians.  They  must  be  emancipated  from  the 
narrow  nationalism  as  much  as  their  Occidental  brothers.  Here  the  church 
must  challenge  the  political  world  order  because  in  its  modern  ecumenical 
outreach,  the  church  demonstrates  the  reality  of  global  Christian  fellow- 
ship. This  ecumenical  fellowship  transcends  race,  color,  culture,  nationality, 
or  history.  The  abiding  sense  of  solidarity  and  unity  of  humanity,  so  es- 
sential in  the  realization  of  the  new  world  order  of  justice  and  good  will,  can 
be  and  should  be  one  of  the  distinctive  contributions  of  the  contrite  church 
to  the  teeming  millions  in  the  East.  They  have  been  stimulated,  perhaps 
overstimulated,  by  the  world  trend  of  the  last  hundred  years  which  in- 
evitably precipitated  this  world  war.  They  all  look  for  a new  era.  There 
can  be  no  going  back  to  the  status  quo.  I shudder,  however,  when  I con- 
template the  powerful  national  temptations  confronting  the  peoples  of  the 
newly  stimulated  Orient.  Remember  that  some  of  them  have  just  now 
been  baptized  in  the  blood  of  modern  militarism,  in  the  name  of  modern 
nationalism,  and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  power  politics.  What  is  there 
that  safeguards  them  from  following  the  political,  military,  and  industrial 
patterns  of  the  West  as  Japan  started  to  follow  seventy-five  years  ago?  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  religious  East  will  be  best  helped  if  the  practical  West 
practices  what  it  preaches.  The  new  dawn  to  break  in  the  East  must  be  il- 
lumined by  the  light  of  God,  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  must  be  sweetened 
by  the  love  of  the  Cross  which  makes  the  Brotherhood  a reality. 
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ON  THIS  WE  BUILD 
IN  EAST  ASIA 

HORACE  W.  RYBURN 

ECEMBER  7th,  1941,  was  a day  big 
with  destiny  for  Presbyterian  missions  in 
Asia.  At  that  fateful  hour  in  the  world’s 
church  was  maintaining  its  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  sixteen  countries,  her  outposts 
manned  by  the  courageous  men  and  women  who  chose  to  risk  per- 
sonal safety  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  A solid  phalanx  of  1202 
brave  Presbyterian  missionaries  flung  a belt  of  spiritual  power  and 
brotherhood  around  the  entire  globe. 

Suddenly  the  war  flamed  into  a world-wide  holocaust.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  men  and  women  on  Presbyterian  assign- 
ments were  found  at  their  posts  in  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Occupied  China,  Hainan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Thailand.  Swift  inte“rn- 
ment  followed  the  military  thrust  of  Japan,  and  for  a few  tense 
days  the  chiurch  did  not  know  the  fate  of  its  ambassadors.  Slowly 
messages  trickled  through  the  well-nigh  impenetrable  fastnesses, 
and  the  church  at  home  was  assured  that  her  sons  and  daughters 
were  safe.  Early  in  1944,  after  two  historic  repatriations  from  the 
Far  East,  the  Presbyterian  Church  still  has  ninety-seven  active  mis- 
sionaries, ten  Honorably  Retired,  and  one  affiliated  who  are  re- 
stricted or  interned  as  enemy  aliens. 

December '7 fh,  1941,  set  in  bold  relief  the  profoundly  seismic 
catastrophe  of  our  generation.  It  was  the  sudden,  ruthless  end  of 
an  epoch;  it  was  the  universal  revolution  cast  into  the  crucible  of 
one  day’s  embroiled  agony;  it  was  the  horrendous  thunderclap 
crashing  into  the  faint  streak  of  a grey  dawn.  Into  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  the  war  were  flung  all  of  the  racial,  national,  political. 
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social,  economic,  and  religious  enmities  of  our  time.  East  Asia  is 
our  world  in  microcosm:  the  meeting  place  of  Mongols,  Cauca- 
sions,  Negritos,  and  Polynesians;  the  field  of  battle  for  Western 
and  Oriental  empires;  the  scene  of  conflict  between  arrogant  fas- 
cism, communism,  and  a tenderly  budding  democracy;  the  proving 
ground  for  the  claim  of  landed  and  commercial  classes  to  exploit 
common  men  for  the  good  of  the  whole  society;  the  harsh  demon- 
stration of  the  tension  between  autarchy  and  twentieth-century 
capitalism;  a crossroads  for  Hindus,  Moslems,  Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
animists,  cast-off  Jews,  Confucianists,  Taoists,  and  Christians. 

In  such  a world  the  Presbyterian  Church  works  because  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Cross  to  plant  itself  squarely  in  the  midst  of  human 
anguish  to  manifest  the  redemptive  power  of  God.  Our  church 
brought  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  Thailand,  established  the 
first  schools,  founded  the  first  hospitals,  initiated  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  lepers,  set  up  the  first  printing  press  and  thereby  dealt  the 
decisive  blow  to  illiteracy  and  incompetence  that  fed  on  supersti- 
tion, influenced  the  monarch  who  freed  the  slaves  at  the  turn  of 
this  century,  led  women  out  of  the  degrading  relationships  of  con- 
cubinage and  polygamy  by  counselling  with  the  king  who  abolished 
that  institution,  built  and  maintained  the  first  orphanages  for  the 
children  abandoned  by  fearful  and  pauperized  parents,  and  under 
God  set  the  Christian  church  on  indestructible  foundations  that  are 
surviving  the  war  today. 

We  were  the  first  Protestant  church  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  Philippines,  thereby  laying  a sure  moral  and 
religious  foundation  for  life  in  the  Islands.  Our  worship  taught  and 
produced  true  spiritual  community  and  a personal  relationship  to 
God,  while  our  church  government  was  a demonstration  of  democ- 
racy at  work.  Silliman  University  was  the  first  Protestant  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  Philippines,  founded  in  1901  with  an  initial 
gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  administered  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  reaching  an  all-time  record  enrollment  of  more  than 
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one  thousand  students  in  1940.  This  in  itself  is  high  praise  for  the 
distinctively  Evangelical  character  and  work  of  the  university. 
Further  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  is  indicated 
by  the  tribute  paid  to  it  by  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre,  then 
United  States  High  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  in  a radio 
address  over  Station  KZRH  in  Manila  on  August  27,  1941,  in 
honor  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Silliman 
University.  He  said,  in  part:  "I  feel  happy  and  honored  to  be  in- 
vited as  the  guest  speaker  on  this  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Silliman  Instimte.  I remember  so  well  an  afternoon 
almost  exactly  a year  ago  when  I was  heading  southward  on  an 
American  destroyer;  and  because  of  bad  weather  occasioning  a 
change  in  schedule  it  became  necessary  to  put  into  port  and  trans- 
fer to  another  destroyer.  Dumaguete  happened  to  be  the  port  we 
chose,  for  I had  heard  of  Silliman  and  wanted  to  see  the  univer- 
sity. Out  of  stormy  seas  into  the  quiet  waters  of  Dumaguete  we 
ran,  and  at  once  felt  peace  and  calm;  a few  minutes  later  we  stood 
on  the  beautiful  campus  amid  the  imposing  buildings  of  Silliman 
University The  sight  of  that  great  Christian  university*' po- 

tently moulding  thousands  'T  lives  and  teaching  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can traditions  set  one’s  thoughts  to  work.  Three  years  after  the 
American  soldiers  came  to  the  Philippines,  Silliman  was  inaugu- 
rated with  seventeen  students — the  first  private  school  to  be  founded 
under  the  American  regime,  with  ideals  of  modern  Christian  edu- 
cation to  guide  its  activities.  From  modest  beginnings  the  work 

grew Silliman  typifies  and  embodies  one  of  America’s  great 

and  permanent  contributions  to  the  Philippines.  In  the  long  last, 
the  destinies  of  nations  are  shaped  not  by  guns  but  by  traditions 
and  cultures,  not  by  what  conquering  peoples  take  but  by  what 
they  give.  America  will  leave  her  mark  upon  the  lives  and  destiny 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  be  remembered,  not  by  her  military  ex- 
ploits of  1898,  but  by  what  she  has  given  unselfishly  and  sacrifi- 
cially  of  her  education,  of  her  culture,  of  her  ideals.  These  are  the 
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lasting  contributions  which  Silliman  is  bringing  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple. The  great  university  of  today,  resulting  from  forty  fruitful  years 
of  service  by  devoted  Americans  and  Filipinos  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  for  common  objectives,  is  something  of  which  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos  can  be  proud.”* 

The  university,  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  guarantee 
to  the  Evangelical  church  an  intelligent,  progressive,  and  spiritually 
impassioned  ministry.  The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Rodgers 
were  the  first  permanent  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Islands. 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  the  Philippines  in  1899  Dr. 
Rodgers  has  seen  the  Evangelical  church  come  to  the  birth  and  now 
embrace  194,000  communicants,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  an  even 
larger  Evangelical  constituency.  Here  is  an  Evangelical  church 
which  has  increased  in  one  generation,  since  1911,  at  the  rate  of 
424  per  cent,  the  fastest-growing  church  in  the  world  save  one,  the 
Evangelical  church  of  Brazil,  which  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  by  624  per  cent.  Today  those  veterans.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rod- 
gers, are  living  among  the  Filipinos  they  love  and  serve,  sharing  the 
lot  that  is  common  to  all  Filipinos  in  this  dark  hour. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  foreign  power  to  secure  a treaty 
with  Korea,  thereby  opening  in  1882  that  storied  peninsula,  the 
ancient  highway  between  Russia,  Japan,  and  China,  to  the  life  and 
ideas  of  the  West.  Swift  on  the  heels  of  this  dramatic  event,  the 
first  permanent  Protestant  mission  work  in  Korea  was  established 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Horace  N.  Allen,  M.D.,  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  on  the  ground;  although  Roman  Catholicism 
had  been  planted  in  Korea  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  the  little  community  of  believers  afterwards  enduring  dire 
persecution  for  the  faith  and  giving  to  the  Christian  world  eight 
thousand  martyrs  in  the  assaults  in  1866  on  Christianity  that  cut 
the  church  in  half.  Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
United  States  Legation  staff,  since  he  was  the  only  physician  in  the 
^Quoted  from  The  Philippine  Presbyterian,  December,  1941. 
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country,  thereby  securing  protection  from  a king  who  looked  on 
Christian  missionaries  with  the  highest  disfavor  and  suspicion. 
Prince  Min  Yong  Ik,  a nephew  of  the  king,  was  wounded  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  during  a royal  fete. 
Dr.  Allen’s  successful  treatment  brought  about  the  young  prince’s 
recovery.  The  grateful  king  opened  a government  hospital  with 
Dr.  Allen  in  charge,  proclaiming  the  institution  the  House  of  Civil- 
ized Virtue,  and  Presbyterian  missions  in  Korea  matched  that  hour 
with  another  flaming  apostle,  the  Reverend  Horace  G.  Underwood, 
who  arrived  in  1885. 

The  first  Protestant  church  was  organized  by  Presbyterians  in 
Seoul,  and  soon  the  influx  of  Protestant  missionaries  from  our  sister 
churches  set  the  pace  of  advance  that  has  come  in  our  day  to  be  a 
Protestant  communicant  body  of  149,000.  The  almost  universal 
illiteracy  that  confronted  our  missionaries,  official  indolence,  cor- 
ruption and  graft  in  high  places,  the  prevalance  of  serfdom, 
wretched  poverty,  and  animistic  superstition,  the  cheapness  of 
human  life,  and  the  low  estate  of  women  and  children  combined 
to  make  up  the  sodden  and  apathetic  society  that  was  the  milieu 
into  which  was  thrust  with  reckless  abandon  the  piercing  truth 
of  the  Word  of  God.  That  Word  found  lodgment  in  thousands 
of  hearts,  and  today  a nation  that  agonized  under  the  heel  of  for- 
eign domination  succors  a church  that  has  purified  her  own  life 
from  every  taint  of  the  day  that  is  dead,  and  is  enduring  "as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.”  Pyongyang  became  the  center  of  the  largest 
mission  station  on  earth,  with  65,000  believers  in  the  city  and  its 
environs’  thronging  churches  and  reaching  out  into  the  untouched 
parts  of  the  entire  country.  Severance  Union  Hospital  in  Seoul  has 
become  the  successor  of  the  little  institution  first  administered  by 
Dr.  Allen,  and  today  it  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  medical  plants 
in  all  Asia.  The  Chosen  Christian  College  in  Seoul  and  the  Union 
Christian  College  in  Pyengyang  were  the  heart  of  our  Presbyterian 
schools  that  enrolled  27,000  students.  Several  hundred  Korean 
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Presbyterian  ministers  have  been  ordained,  and  now  herald  the  pure 
notes  of  the  gospel  today  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  dissonance  that 
clamors  distractingly  in  every  city  and  hamlet.  Koreans  cordially 
admit  that  Japan’s  presence  on  the  peninsula  has  accelerated  the 
rate  of  social  and  economic  change,  thus  introducing  into  a life  that 
was  static  in  the  last  century  the  principle  of  Western  dynamism, 
fraught  with  great  possibilities.  It  is  this  tension  of  decision  that 
profoundly  disturbs  Korea.  A progressively  accelerating  rate  of 
change  must  be  governed  by  an  end  to  be  achieved. 

What  is  the  country’s  destiny?  It  is  too  soon  to  know  the  outcome 
of  the  present  struggle.  If  Japan  holds  her  power  in  East  Asia,  she 
will  undoubtedly  control  completely  the  destiny  of  Korea.  If  the 
United  Nations  succeed  in  their  plans,  the  picture  may  be  vastly 
different.  The  Allies  have  indicated  that,  in  the  postwar  period 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  Korea  is  to  be  set  up 
as  an  independent  nation.  If  such  proves  to  be  the  outcome,  then 
the  Christians  in  Korea  and  in  the  United  Nations  will  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  a church  group 
as  strong  and  courageous  as  the  Koreans  have  been. 

The  rise  of  Japan  and  her  ascendancy  in  Asia  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  phenomena  of  our  times.  For  centuries  she  lived  alone, 
sealed  from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Japanese  exclusive- 
ness was  breached  first  by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  in  1854, 
who  concluded  for  the  United  States  the  first  treaty  Japan  made 
with  a Western  nation.  From  that  day  to  this  events  have  moved 
with  amazing  speed,  catapulting  upon  each  other  to  produce  a state 
of  sharpest  crisis  in  Asia  and  profound  concern  in  the  entire  world. 
The  brilliant  success  of  Japan  in  appropriating  Western  devices  and 
skills  is  common  knowledge.  It  only  remains  to  interpret  directions 
and  evaluate  future  contingencies. 

Christianity  w'as  introduced  to  Japan  by  Francis  Xavier  in  1549; 
and  soon  thereafter  the  Japanese  were  incensed  by  the  ruthlessness 
of  European  traders  and  officials,  and  the  suspected  intrigues  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics.  A bitter  persecution  of  Christians  followed.  For- 
eigners were  driven  from  the  land  and  forbidden  to  return,  while 
Japanese  were  threatened  with  death  if  they  attempted  to  leave  the 
country.  It  was  into  such  a closed  nation  that  Perry  projected  the 
United  States  and  all  the  science  and  ideology  of  the  West.  A brief 
period  of  turmoil  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty.  The 
reactionaries  rallied  around  the  Shogun  and  the  liberals  supported 
the  Emperor.  The  reconstruction  of  Japan  followed  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  the  victorious  Emperor  and  the  liberals.  Eoreign  experts 
were  cordially  invited  to  teach  the  arts,  sciences,  and  industries  of 
the  Occident,  and  among  these  advisers  was  Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee, 
from  the  Presbyterian  Central  China  Mission,  who  became  a pro- 
fessor in  the  government  university  in  Tokyo.  A listing  of  the 
changes  so  swiftly  wrought  leaves  a profound  impression.  The  tele- 
graph, light  houses  and  charted  waterways,  postal  service,  railways, 
newspapers,  the  sudden  collapse  of  feudalism,  the  adoption  of  the 
Christian  calendar  and  repeal  of  the  anti-Christian-^dicts,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  penal  code,  establishment  of  a system  of  universal 
education,  the  gold  standard  and  currency  reforms,  rapid  industrial- 
ization and  the  rise  of  great  cities,  development  of  highways,  air 
lines,  radio  communications,  and  the  swift  creation  of  a disciplined 
and  threatening  military  and  naval  establishment  forced  upon  the 
world  the  power  of  a hitherto  quiescent  state.  The  war  with  China 
in  1894  added  Formosa  to  Japan,  the  Russian  war  in  1905  gained 
Korea  and  Sakhalin,  in  1918  at  the  peace  settlement  she  was  left  in 
possession  of  strategic  Pacific  islands,  the  Manchurian  adventure  in 
1931  linked  Manchukuo,  and  since  the  first  shot  was  fired  on  the 
Marco  Polo  Bridge  in  Peiping  in  1937  the  China  incident  has 
proved  the  nation’s  insatiable  desire  for  dominion.  The  population 
of  the  Empire  in  1940  was  approaching  100,000,000,  and  Japan 
has  achieved  the  magnificent  feat  of  near  universal  literacy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Hepburn,  the  first  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries to  Japan,  arrived  in  1859.  Protestant  Episcopalians  had  arrived 
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six  months  earlier,  but  they  remained  only  a short  time,  leaving  to 
the  Hepburns  the  privilege  of  founding  the  Evangelical  movement 
in  Japan.  Dr.  Hepburn’s  dictionary  of  Japanese  is  still  a standard 
work,  reflecting  the  prodigious  effort  of  the  first  American  to  master 
that  most  difficult  tongue,  while  his  leading  part  in  the  Bible  trans- 
lation effected  its  early  completion.  The  Reverend  D.  C.  Thompson 
was  the  second  missionary  to  arrive  and  he  baptized  the  first  con- 
vert. The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  born  in  1877,  the 
first  of  the  national  churches  in  Asia. 

The  Presbyterians  pioneered  with  the  government  in  education, 
establishing  kindergartens,  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Tokyo, 
several  high  schools  for  girls,  Meiji  Gakuin  (the  high  school  and 
college  for  boys ) , three  theological  seminaries  with  which  we  co- 
operate, and  the  Woman’s  Christian  College,  where  we  share  with 
five  other  churches.  This  has  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
institutions  in  the  Far  East.  The  Shrine  question  has  not  been  as 
vexing  in  Japan  as  in  Korea;  in  part  because  the  Japanese  are  more 
confident  of  themselves  and  their  institutions  at  the  home  base,  and 
again  because  the  Koreans  resist  spontaneously  so  much  that  is 
Japanese,  thereby  compelling  the  conquering  power  to  assert  itself. 
It  is  one  of  the  harsh  ironies  of  our  time  that  the  very  resistance  of 
Christians  to  the  Shrine  services  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  violent 
jingoists.  Japan  distinguishes  between  National  and  Sectarian 
Shinto,  and  it  is  National  Shinto  that  is  violently  explosive,  con- 
tinually agitating  for  its  recognition  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  The 
constitution  tolerates  all  faiths,  and  the  government  interprets 
Sectarian  Shinto  as  one  faith  with  the  others,  designating  National 
Shinto  as  non-religious.  However,  the  dynamics  of  National  Shinto 
demand  that  it  be  exalted  as  the  supreme  national  faith,  and  this 
arrogance  is  opposed  by  Buddhists  as  well  as  Christians.  In  so  far 
as  the  National  Shintoists  succeed  in  demonstrating  to  the  govern- 
ment that  the  non-conformity  of  the  Christians  at  the  shrines,  which 
the  government  designates  as  wholly  patriotic,  compromises  the 
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unity  of  the  nation,  just  so  far  is  the  government  strongly  tempted 
to  recognize  the  National  Shinto  claim  to  be  the  only  faith  for 
Japan. 

The  rapid  rate  of  expansion  of  educational  facilities  made  our 
schools  distinct  centers  of  Christian  training,  since  there  was  no  call 
to  enter  the  secular  field;  and  the  creative  approach  developed 
through  newspaper  evangelism,  Christian  hostels  on  university 
campuses,  a ministry  to  the  deaf,  the  launching  of  Christian  co- 
operatives in  the  villages,  and  a merciful  approach  to  the  uncounted 
rural  millions  in  the  bitterest  poverty  have  yielded  fruit  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Less  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  for- 
eigner entered  Japan  after  centuries  of  exclusion,  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  gathered  in  an  Evangelical  body  of  communicants  of 
209,000;  and  we  ought  to  thank  God  humbly  that  his  church  today 
is  indestructibly  rooted  in  Japan,  while  we  are  irrevocably  called  to 
fellowship  with  that  church. 

The  four  Presbyterian  fields  in  East  Asia  embrace  a glittering 
mosaic  of  heterogeneous  races,  nationalities,  tongues,  customs  and 
taboos,  economics,  social  strata,  and  religions.  No  racial  common 
denominator  is  possible.  The  best  we  can  say  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  belong  to  the  yellow  race,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly loose  term.  Aside  from  Japanese,  Korean,  Thai,  and  English, 
there  is  a multiplicity  of  dialects  and  languages  in  the  Philippines, 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Thailand,  and  the  rural  expanses  of 
Korea.  The  range  of  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  is 
reflected  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  highly  technical  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  modern  Japan  and  the  crude  apprehensions 
of  the  near-naked  tree  dwellers  in  the  unexplored  mountains  of 
Thailand  who  roam  as  nomads  along  the  thick  jungle  ridges  of  the 
inaccessible  upper  Mekong. 

In  this  complexity  of  peoples,  languages,  customs,  economics, 
and  religions  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  committed  itself  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  manageable  unities.  Geog- 
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raphy  enforces  the  fact  that  these  fields  are  Asiatic,  and  that  they 
are  part  of  the  Pacific  world,  for  Thailand  chooses  at  Singapore  the 
course  of  her  commerce.  These  inexorable  facts  ordain  that  Presby- 
terian missions  must  be  indelibly  stamped  by  the  outcome  of  the 
present  war. 

There  is  a discernible  social  unity  over  the  whole  area.  In  Thai- 
land, Korea,  the  rural  Philippines,  and  Japan,  the  ancient  family 
relationships  have  not  been  wrecked.  Loyalty  to  family  and  tribe 
binds  society  into  a cohesive  unit;  and  since  most  of  this  society  is 
rural,  even  in  Japan,  there  is  an  economic  unity.  The  over-all 
economy  of  the  region  is  rooted  to  the  soil  and  manifested  in  the 
dreary  lot  of  millions  of  unnamed  peasants  who  eke  out  a precarious 
existence  by  the  fruits  of  their  wretched  toil. 

There  is  no  one  faith  that  claims  the  allegiance  of  these  varied 
peoples  who  follow  the  Prophet,  the  Gautama,  the  Sage,  and  the 
Saviour;  but  there  is  a powerful  centrifugal  force  in  Buddhism. 
Korea  has  been  influenced  by  Buddhism,  while  it  is  a definite  reli- 
gious force  in  Japan,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  infiltration  in 
the  Philippines  has  communicated  something  of  its  touch  to  those 
islands.  Thailand  is  the  most  thoroughly  Buddhist  nation  on  earth, 
with  the  king  ordained  as  the  head  of  the  institution,  the  protector 
of  its  life,  and  the  guardian  of  its  sacred  rites  and  scriptures.  And 
this  faith,  by  its  very  tolerance  of  every  religious  way,  has  proved 
an  excellent  support  to  the  emerging  nationalism  of  Japan  and 
Thailand. 

What  is  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  this  expansive  matrix?  In 
every  one  of  these  fields  its  missionaries  established  the  first  per- 
manent Evangelical  Christian  work,  and  what  commenced  less  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  born  out  of  toil  and  persecution,  has  grown 
in  our  time  to  a total  Protestant  communicant  body  of  well  over 
half  a million,  with  schools,  hospitals,  leper  asylums,  orphanages, 
printing  presses,  co-operatives,  Christian  youth  hostels.  Evangelical 
seminaries,  distinguished  universities,  centers  for  the  training  of  the 
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deaf,  public  health  clinics,  and  maternity  centers  administered  by 
missionaries  and  national  Christians,  and  since  1942  under  the  care 
of  the  Christian  personnel  on  the  field.  Christian  missions  have  been 
the  main  instrument  throughout  most  of  the  area  for  achieving 
purer  social  relationships,  the  conquest  of  illiteracy  and  degrading 
superstition,  the  scientific  care  and  nurture  of  children,  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  theory  and  practice  to  medicine,  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  rural  village  life,  the  distribution  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, the  restraint  of  the  opium  and  vice  traffic,  the  elevation  of 
woman  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  modern  world,  and  the  awaken- 
ing in  multitudes  of  people  of  a sense  of  spiritual  emptiness  border- 
ing on  despair.  Here  is  fertile  soil  for  the  eternally  significant  seed 
of  Christian  truth,  or  the  wild  scattering  of  corrosive  atheism  mas- 
querading as  the  intelligent  hope  of  the  emerging  masses.  If  we 
Presbyterians  are  to  be  inflexibly  true  to  our  vocation  we  shall  look 
our  heritage  in  East  Asia  full  in  the  face,  fling  down  the  kingly 
challenge  to  our  generation,  and  achieve  our  destiny  through  toil 
and  patience.  That  is  the  place  of  decision  to  which  God  has  sum- 
moned us  today. 

For  more  than  two  years  our  work  in  this  war-shrouded  area  has 
been  obscured  by  a thick  miasma  of  doubts,  ugly  fears,  fleeting 
hopes,  evasive  rumor,  and  the  evil  effluence  of  war.  Some  facts  stand 
out  with  aggressive  boldness.  Our  missionaries  returning  from  their 
fields  on  the  repatriation  ship,  M.S.  "Gripsholm,”  declare  with  one 
voice  that  in  every  war  area  the  Christian  churches  carry  on  their 
worship  and  life.  Services  are  held,  prayers  are  uttered,  men  and 
women  are  baptized,  the  Bible  is  read,  and  Christ  is  breaching  the 
wall  of  hate  and  restriction.  Some  of  our  hospitals  are  continuing 
to  function  under  the  capable  administration  of  those  on  the  spot, 
others  have  been  acquired  by  the  military  for  wartime  purposes, 
schools  are  generally  open  and  administered  by  the  continuing 
Christian  staffs,  and  the  works  of  mercy  possible  for  an  impover- 
ished and  racked  church  shed  day  by  day  their  benediction  on  the 
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people.  Missionaries  under  surveillance  and  in  assembly  centers 
have  been  succored  by  Christian  Filipinos,  Thai,  Japanese,  and 
Koreans,  who  have  risked  personal  safety  for  the  sake  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  the  little  flock. 

And  there  is  the  cold  grandeur  of  those  missionaries  who  have 
elected  to  remain  in  bonds  for  the  gospel.  The  narrative  of  the 
church  in  the  midst  of  war  in  East  Asia  is  a deathless  saga  of 
heroism.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  war,  for  the  community  of  be- 
lievers is  surviving  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  steel,  to  rise  as  the  church 
triumphant  in  the  day  that  dawns. 

Whither  bound  Presbyterian  missions  in  East  Asia?  The  ques- 
tion of  tomorrow  is  acute.  It  pierces  like  a rapier  straight  to  the 
heart  of  Western  Christianity. 

The  unalterable  fact  with  which  we  have  to  reckon  is  the  per- 
manence of  the  common  man  in  the  area;  which  is  to  say  that  gov- 
ernments of  Western  imperial  powers  may  come  and  go,  democ- 
racy, oligarchy,  and  fascism  may  now  and  again  enter  upon  the 
stage  only  to  leave  it  in  time.  Japanese  military  aggression  is  in- 
tensely tragic,  but  destined  to  be  sorely  challenged  by  the  East.  The 
people  remain.  The  toilers  on  the  land  in  rural  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  have  always  been  there.  They  always  will 
be  there,  and  the  life  of  the  new  industrial  cities  will  draw  its  sap 
from  the  deep  roots  of  village  and  farm  life.  The  strikingly  signifi- 
cant fact  about  these  people  today  is  their  emergence  into  a state  of 
self-consciousness.  For  centuries  they  have  slumbered  in  apathy  and 
ignorance.  Now  there  are  deep  stirrings.  They  are  entering  the 
world,  and  the  world  of  East  Asia  will  belong  to  them — the  people. 
Whatever  idealogy  obtains,  it  will  ultimately  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  constant  invariable 
on  the  Eastern  scene. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  must  relate  itself  absolutely  to  the  peo- 
ple, draw  its  strength  from  the  power  of  the  people  to  survive  every 
change  of  war  and  oppression,  enlarge  its  vision  by  a sensitive  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  appalling  human  need  of  the  people  for  spiritual 
security,  and  inflame  its  zeal  by  a concrete  manifestation  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God  for  our  generation.  After  this  war  the  face 
of  East  Asia  will  be  different.  Old  features  will  have  disappeared, 
and  we  shall  discern  new  lines  and  contours.  In  so  far  as  mission 
work  has  been  suspected  by  the  people  as  being  identifled  with  any 
alien  interest,  it  will  be  swiftly  and  definitely  repudiated.  The  war 
experience  is  demonstrating  that  the  church  with  its  richly  varied 
work  is  surviving  where  it  had  become  relevant  to  the  life  of  the 
people  before  1941.  This  is  a portent  of  the  fumre. 

The  nascent  emphasis  in  Buddhism  on  man  as  an  individual  is  a 
factor  of  determining  value  for  the  new  day.  Buddhism  is  essen- 
tially an  ethical  code,  rooted  in  the  apprehension  of  an  Indian 
sophisticate  that  life  has  no  abiding  values,  and  we  are  clever  in  so 
far  as  we  endeavor  to  escape  its  attendant  sufferings.  It  comes  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  Western  peoples  that  such  a negative  faith  can 
give  birth  to  a new  concept  of  man.  Nevertheless  it  is  true.  Within 
the  fold  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  Occident  was  born  the  com- 
prehension that  man  is  an  individual,  eternally  significant  apart 
from  nature  and  even  society,  precisely  because  he  stands  utterly 
alone  before  God,  and  this  apprehension  exploded  into  a mastering 
conviction  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  historic  Protestantism.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  Buddhism  can  infuse  its  environment 
with  a concept  of  man  equally  as  vigorous  as  the  Christian  convic- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  Buddhism  can  never  give  absolute  signifi- 
cance to  man;  but  it  can,  from  time  to  time,  impart  a dignity  and 
importance  to  him  that  may  successfully  challenge  the  old  order  in 
East  Asia.  That  is  what  concerns  us  here.  Buddhism  can  and  does 
exalt  man  because  its  entire  ethic  presupposes  man’s  ability  to  save 
himself.  The  people  of  East  Asia  are  awakening  to  the  realization 
almost  imperceptibly  that  they  can  determine  their  destiny.  Once 
this  conviction  becomes  wedded  to  universal  literacy,  technological 
development,  industrial  strength,  and  scientific  progress  the  Chris- 
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dan  mission  will  be  confronted  with  the  most  fateful  decision  of 
our  time.  For  it  is  the  unshakable  contention  of  Christianity  that 
man  can  achieve  his  eternal  destiny  only  as  he  is  bound  to  the  will 
of  God  and  that  will  is  known  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  why  Chris- 
tian missions  must  reclaim  their  historic  virility  by  a clarion  an- 
nouncement of  the  actual  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not 
Western  spiritual  imperialism;  indeed  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  extricate  ourselves  completely  from  the  depressing  toils  of 
that  unchristian  practice.  In  actual  demonstration  it  means  that  all 
of  us,  Western  and  Eastern,  stand  directly  under  the  command,  and 
within  the  redemptive  power  and  love,  of  Christ  himself,  who  is  the 
Son  of  man.  That  is  why  the  Cross  is  the  center  of  universal  history; 
that  is  why  the  Cross  is  actually  the  vortex  in  the  human  stream,  for 
no  man  can  escape  its  uncompromising  and  compelling  power.  The 
day  is  swiftly  approaching  when  we  must  stabilize  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world,  Asiatic,  Polynesian,  African,  European,  Hispanic,  and 
American  on  a basis  that  can  support  such  a structure  as  exists  even 
today.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  extreme  naivete  to  attempt  such  a stabili- 
zation one  hair’s  breadth  off  center  from  the  sovereign  gift  and 
demand  of  the  Cross. 

The  root  aspiration  of  East  Asia  is  for  freedom.  Even  the  Japanese 
struggle  to  be  free  from  the  physical  and  economic  restrictions  that 
shackle  the  Islands.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  work  and 
wait  for  the  day  of  deliverance.  This  throws  in  sharp  relief  the  essen- 
tial crisis  of  East  Asia.  Freedom  is  a spiritual  achievement.  It  is  not 
the  concomitant  of  military  or  industrial  might.  The  mission  of  the 
church  to  East  Asia  receives  its  greatest  challenge  from  the  hands  of 
a people  asking  for  freedom.  The  mind  unfettered  will  create  a 
new  and  fluid  society.  Superstition  and  ignorance  will  vanish.  Rural 
rehabilitation  will  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Social  relation- 
ships will  be  chastened  and  purified.  Scientific  research  will  develop 
the  tools  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  entire  society.  In  our  areas  of 
specific  responsibility  are  150,000,000  people  who  agonize  to  be 
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born  into  a free  world.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  hour.  Presby- 
terians can  pour  into  their  mission  instimtions  a personnel  so  in- 
flamed by  the  ideal  of  Christian  liberty,  so  wedded  to  the  people 
of  East  Asia,  that  they  and  we  can  fuse  a common  humanity  in 
Christ.  The  Christian  minority  in  East  Asia  is  becoming  a perse- 
cuted, purified  remnant.  It  will  have  no  spiritual  communion  with 
a missionary  movement  that  has  not  cast  off  its  appendages  of  cheap 
patronage  and  emasculated  faith  in  the  dynamic  creative  activity  of 
the  Living  God.  In  the  whole  field  let  Toyohiko  Kagawa  stand 
forth  as  the  demonstration  of  what  Christianity  can  become.  Will 
there  be  any  place  in  such  a Christian  church  for  race  antagonism, 
patronizing  condescension,  pious  efforts  to  help  the  "unfortunates”? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  presume  upon  Christian  intelligence. 

Let  Presbyterian  missions  in  East  Asia  be  God’s  instrument  in  the 
new  day  for  sounding  forth  the  call  of  a sovereign  God  to  men 
everywhere  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  find  in  his  world  that 
"service  which  is  perfect  freedom,”  for  freedom  is  the  total  sub- 
mission of  a man  to  God’s  will,  which  is  explosive  revolutionary, 
unpredictable,  creative,  redemptive  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  a part  of 
that  creative  activity  is  the  true  destiny  of  every  man. 
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